IS                               TREE-SPIRITS                               ai

often shoots up to a height of eighty or ninety feet without
sending out a branch, bears a fruit of the most delicious
flavour and the most disgusting stench. The Malays culti-
vate the tree for the sake of its fruit, and have been known
to resort to a peculiar ceremony for the purpose of stimu-
lating its fertility. Near Jugra in Selangor there is a small
Trove of durian-trees, and on a specially chosen day the
villagers used to assemble in it. Thereupon one of the
local sorcerers would take a hatchet and deliver several
shrewd blows on the trunk of the most barren of the
trees, saying, " Will you now bear fruit or not? If you do
not, I shall fell you." To this the tree replied through the
mouth of another man who had climbed a mangostin-tree
hard by (the durian-tree being unclimbable), " Yes, I will
now bear fruit; I beg you not to fell me."1 So in Japan to
make trees bear fruit two men go into an orchard. One of
them climbs up a tree and the other stands at the foot with
an axe. The man with the axe asks the tree whether it will
yield a good crop next year and threatens to cut it down
if it does not. To this the man among the branches replies
on behalf of the tree that it will bear abundantly.2 Odd as this
mode of horticulture may seem to us, it has its exact parallels
in Europe. On Christmas Eve many a South Slavonian and
Bulgarian peasant swings an axe threateningly against a
barren fruit-tree, while another man standing by intercedes
for the menaced tree, say ing, u Do not cut it down ; it will soon
bear fruit" Thrice the axe is swung, and thrice the impend-
ing blow is arrested at the entreaty of the intercessor. After
that the frightened tree will certainly bear fruit next year.*
So at the village of Ucria in Sicily, if a tree obstinately
refuses to bear fruit, the owner pretends to hew it down.
Just as the axe is about to fall, a friend intercedes for the
tree, begging him to have patience for one year more, and
promising not to interfere again if the culprit has not mended

1  W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, pp.         * F.   S.   Krau.ss,   Volksglaubt   und
198 sq.    As to the durinn-tree and its      rdigioser Branch der Siidst<wen> p. 34;
fruit, see A.  R.  Wallace,  The Malay     A.   Strausz,   Die   ttulgartn   (LeipMC,
Archipelago* (London, 1877), pp. 74      1898),    p.    352.      Compare    R.    F.
W-                                                         Kaindl, "Aus der Volksuberliufcrung

2  W.  G.  Aston, Shinto (London,      der Bojken," Globus, Ixxix. (1901) p.
1905), p. 165.                                          152.
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